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Some Impressions of Foreign Libraries. 


BY MISS HARRIET A. WOOD, LIBRARIAN, 
CEDAR RAPIDS (IA.) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


When I boarded the staunch Scotch 
ship in New York, for my foreign trip, 
and saw the enticing rows of red morocco 
bindings that made up the ship’s library, 
I had visions of many delightful hours. 
But, alas, before a day elapsed my in- 
terest flagged and the remainder of the 
voyage was given over to ‘‘complete 
rest,’ with little use of this first 
"foreign’’ library. 

The second library that I saw was, 
oddly enough, a real American library 
on foreign soil, the library of the Ameri- 
ean School at Athens. I wish I could 


convey to you its charm. The English 
and American schools for archaeological 
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study occupy delightful villas within 
the same enclosure and the greatest good 
feeling exists between them. The library 
of the American school is a large home- 
like room, quite like a private library 
in its appointments. From the windows 
one can look away to the sea. Until 
very recently, the Acroplis itself was 
also visible. In this room the students 
spend most of their time and it is no 
wonder that they love it. The atmos- 
phere of the whole place is exceedingly 
informal, quite different from the pic- 
ture I had formed beforehand. I at- 
tended a lecture in the library of the 
English school and was struck with the 
contrast. The room is long and narrow, 
with bookcases to the ceiling, and lighted 
by high windows from which it is im- 
possible to see anything but sky. Pos- 
sibly the English students learn more 
but I am sure that the Americans take 
more pleasure. 

The learned man is well provided for 
throughout Europe. There is every op- 
portunity for the cultured to become 
more cultured. ‘‘For whosoever hath 
to him shall be given.’’ The libraries 
that I saw were, with a few exceptions, 
the great libraries for the scholar, the 
sources from which the stream of knowl- 
edge has flowed to us across the sea. 
Here were the ancient manuscripts, the 
life work of many an old monk; the 
early printed books from the presses of 
Aldus Manutius, Elzevir and others; 
and modern books, many of them the re- 
sult of the greatest research among these 
treasures of the past. Here were really 








the foundations upon which we Ameri- 
can librarians are building. Are we 
resumptuous to take our places in this 
ine? Are we not striving to diffuse this 
knowledge so that the humblest may 
profit by it? 

In Rome, the Vatican Library is the 
Mecca of all scholars and librarians. It 
is a part of that vast irregular group 
of buildings known as the Vatican 
Palace, the largest palace in the world. 
with its 20 courts and perhaps a thou- 
sand halls, chapels, salons and private 
ao The greater portion of the 

atican Palace is devoted to collections 
of pictures, sculpture, papal archives, 
manuscripts and books. The Pope very 
generously admits the public, without 
charge. To the average tourist a visit 
to the library is of very little interest. 
One joins the group waiting at the en- 
trance and when the signal is given, 
follows the guide through the long, bril- 
liantly decorated corridors and stately 
halls. All along the walls are cupboards 
which one concludes must contain price- 
less treasures but no books are visible, 
except the few arranged in showcases. 
Costly gifts, presented to the Popes, 
such as porphyry vases and marble 
clocks, receive the attention of the 
guide and the tourists. If, however, 
you should desire to make serious use of 
the library you may be admitted to the 
reading rooms upon presenting proper 
credentials and the utmost courtesy will 
be shown you. The wife of one of our 
American librarians was the second 
woman to secure the privilege of study- 
ing the Vatican manuscripts. The great- 
est treasure of this library is Codex B 
of the Old and New Testaments. The 
library is open four hours a day, about 
200 days in the year. Early closing 
hours seem to be the rule in Italy. At 
Florence I was greatly disappointed to 
find the doors of the fxrous Laurentian 
Library closed at four o’clock. I had 
heard Dr. Biagi, the librarian, at St. 
Louis and was especially anxious to see 
his library. 

In Germany I saw two great libraries, 
the Royal Library of Bavaria in Munich 
and the Royal Library of Saxony in 
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Dresden. The library at Munich ig, 
very imposing building in the Fl ‘a 
tine style. On the steps are cologgs) 
seated figures of Aristotle, Hippo 
Homer and Thucydides. A _ br 
marble stairway leads to the main flogs 
I found the attendants very obliging, a 
I found all Germans, and the guide ag 
signed to me showed me the rarities of 
the library with great interest. The ong 
that I remember best is the 
Aureus, written in gold letters in 879 
The cover consists of a plate of embogged 
gold with jewels and pearls. The lib 
contains about 1,300,000 volumes ang 
30,000 manuscripts. 

In Dresden I met Miss Charlotte Foy 
of the John Crerar Library and we 
visited the Royal Library together. A} 
though we went at a time when st 
ers are not usually admitted, the fag 
that we were librarians from America 
secured us an interview with the head 
librarian. As he knew no English and 
we but little German the conversation 
consisted chiefly of smiles and bows 
Finally we were turned over. to a y 
man who could speak our language, who 
showed us among other valuable collec. 
tions, our own United States documents. 
The library occupies the Japanese 
Palace, named after the Japanese por. 
celain once preserved here. The Japa. 
nese garden back of the palace is used 
as a park by the people. 

And now we come to the largest l- 
brary in the world, the National Library 
in Paris. It contains 3,000,000 printed 
books, 100,000 manuscripts, 2,500,000 
plates, engravings, stamps and maps and 
120,000 medals and inscriptions. The 
library is decidedly strong in material 
relating to France and French affairs. 
It contains 440,000 books on French his- 
tory alone, and the collection of illus 
trated manuscripts and rare bindings is 
one of its chief glories. The catalogues’ 
are not at all complete. It is calculated 
that 25 or 30 years will be required to 
finish them. The collection is housed 
in the palace of Cardinal Mazarin but 
much of the building is modern. After 
visiting the beautiful, spacious study 
hall, I noticed that Baedeker mentioned 
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a public reading-room connected with 
the institution. So I went along the Rue 
de Richelieu until I discovered a narrow 
dusty stairway. Climbing the stairs I 
found myself in what appeared to be 


' a store-room, On a little further, was 


the very unattractive reading-room. 
The contrast betwen the rooms provided 
for students and for common men was 
very striking. 

Of all the libraries in Europe, there is 
none quite so near to the heart of an 
American as the British Museum. As 
one approaches it, the exterior, built in 


‘ the severe classic style, and blackened 


with the smoke and fog of London, seems 
rather forbidding. But the interior is 
bright and attractive. Under one roof 
we find an unrivalled collection of an- 
tiquities and a great library, gathered 
from every part of the globe by the 
loyal sons of England. Here scholars 
of every nationality may be seen por- 
ing over the great volumes in the vast 
circular reading-room. In short the 
British Museum is as cosmopolitan as 
the empire itself. The reading-room was 
erected at a cost of nearly a million dol- 
lars and accommodates 3,000 readers. 
Everything is provided for the reader’s 
comfort and convenience and the cata- 
logue is practically complete. Some of 
the libraries in the United States are for- 
tunate enough to have copies of the 
British Museum Author Catalogue of 
Printed Books, in many volumes. The 
library contains nearly 2,000,000 vol- 
umes and 100,000 manuscripts and 
charts. There are more than twice as 
many American books as in any library 
in the United States. Here also is the 
earliest printed book known, the Mazarin 
Bible. If you wish to see the original 
Magna Charta, you must seek out a little 
side room, write your name in a book 
kept for the purpose and you will be 
allowed to, look upon the stained parch- 
ment that means so much to the cause of 
English liberty. 

But we must not leave England with- 
out a visit to Oxford, the seat of the 
great university. 

Hawthorne said, ‘‘The world, surely, 
has not another place like Oxford: It is 
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a despair to see such a place and ever to 
leave it, for it would take a lifetime and 
more than one to comprehend and enjoy 
it satisfactorily.’’ At Oxford the uni- 
versity dominates the town. There are 
twenty-two independent colleges in a 
little city of 50,000 inhabitants. Picture 
to yourself gothic halls of gray stone 
with vine-clad turrets and towers, vel- 
vety lawns, beautiful gardens, long ave- 
nues of stately trees along the banks of 
a gently flowing river. ) 

There are two libraries at Oxford that 
no one can afford to miss,—the famous 
Bodleian Library and the little library 
of Merton College. The central univer- 
sity library at Oxford was founded by 
the great scholar and diplomat, Sir 
Thomas Bodley, in 1598. It is interest- 
ing to read his own statement of his 
reasons for undertaking this work. He 
says: ‘‘I resolved ... to possess my soul 
in peace all the residue of my days, to 
take my full farewell of state employ- 
ments ... and so to retire me from the 
Court. Whereupon examining exactly 
for the rest of my life what course I 
might take . . . I concluded .. . to set 
up my staff at the Library door in Ox- 
ford, being thoroughly persuaded that 
. . . I eould not busy myself to better 
purpose than by reducing that place 
(which then in every part lay ruined 
waste) to-the publick use of students.’’ 
He was well qualified for this task, hav- 
ing the necessary knowledge, money, 
many friends and leisure. Some of the 
rules he made seem very curious to us 
now. He deliberately excluded those 
books which we call pure literature, des- 
ignating them as ‘‘baggage books.’’ ‘‘I 
can see no good reason to alter my rule 
for excluding .. . plays and an infinite 
number that are daily printed of very 
unworthy matters. .. . Haply some plays 
may be worthy the keeping—but hardly 
one in forty.’’ Now, all this has 
changed and the library has gone to the 
opposite extreme, preserving even menu 
eards and the like. This early rule 
proved to be an expensive one in the end 
for large sums had to be expended later 
in buying these same ‘‘baggage books’’ 
that might have been had for the asking. 








The most attractive parts of the Bod- 
leian Library are the Radcliffe Camera, 
considered by Mr. Freeman ‘‘the grand- 
est of all English-Italian designs,’’ and 
the main hall with its ancient timbered 
roof of oak and quaint book stacks, one 
—— most impressive interiors in Eng- 


Merton College Libraiy is the oldest 
in England. This quiet room, with. its 
low ceilings, time stained woodwork and 
chained books, speaks to us out of. the 
past. Arthur C. Benson in his charm- 
img volume of essays ‘‘From a College 
Window,’’ says, ‘‘The one room in my 
College which I always enter with a cer- 
tain sense of desolation and sadness is 
the College library. . . . There are indeed 
many books in our library; but most of 
them as D. G. Rossetti used to say in his 
childhood of his father’s learned vol- 
umes gre ‘no good for reading.’ The 
books of the College are delightful, in- 
deed, to look at; rows upon rows of ir- 
regular volumes, with tarnished tooling 
and faded gilding on the sun-scorched 
backs. What are they ?—old editions of 
classics, old volumes of controversial di- 
vinity, folios of the Fathers. Take 
one down: it is an agreeable sight 
enough; there is a gentle scent of an- 
tiquity; the bumpy page _ erackles 
faintly ; the big irregular print meets the 
eye with a pleasant and leisurely mel- 
lowness. But what do they tell one? 
Very little, alas! that one need know, 
very much which it would be a positive 
mistake to believe. .. . 

‘*But, in these days of cheap print 
and nasty paper, with a central library 
into which pours the annual cataract of 
literature, these little ancient libraries 
have no use left save as repositories or 
store-rooms. They belong to the days 
when books were few and expensive; 
when few persons could acquire a library 
of their own . . . when one of the joys 
of learning was the consciousness of 
possessing secrets not known to other 
men. An ancient Dean of Christ Chureh 
is said to have given three reasons for 
the study of Greek: the first, that it 
enabled you to read the words of the 
Saviour in the original tongue; the sec- 


ond, that it gave you a proper contempt 

those who were ignorant of it; and 
the third, that it led to situations of 
emolument ... Well, the knowledge of 
Greek, except for the schoolmaster and 
the clergyman has not now the same 
obvious commercial value....Noonein — 
real life reads a folio now, because any- 
thing that is worth reprinting, as well 
as a good deal that is not, is reprinted 
im convenient form, if not in England, at 
least in Germany. And the result of 
it is that these College libraries are al- 
most unvisited. It seems a pity but it 
also seems inevitable.’’ 

I visited only two free public libra- 
ries,—the Carnegie Library in Edin- 
burgh and a small library in England. 

The Edinburgh library is located very 
near the famous Cowgate, one of the 
worst slums in the world, and not far 
from the great University of Edinburgh, 
so that both extremes, intellectually, are 
within the radius of its influence. My 
first impression was that I had entered 
a postoffice. There were innumerable 
little pigeon-holes behind glass. This, 
then, was the great English imdicator 
of which I had heard so much. In Pub- 
lic Libraries for July, 1901, Mr. Andrew 
Keogh describes the Cotgreave indicator, 
the one commonly used, as follows: ‘‘It 
consists of a wooden frame with a series 
of uprights 114 inches apart, connected 
by shelves of tin 3¢ of an inch apart. 
There are as many shelves as there are 
books in the library. On each shelf is 
placed a small metal case, the ends of 
which carry a number in conspicuous 
white figures on a colored ground. The 
ease is red at one end and blue at the 
other, one color indicating that the book 
is out and the other that it isin... In 
planning a library, attention must be 
given to the amount of counter space 
required for the display of the indicat- 
ors. I have vivid recollections of one 
library in which nearly 50 square yards 
are required!’’ But the more progres- 
sive libraries are using the indicator 
only for fiction and this because there is 
so little money available for administra- 
tion. This lack of funds seems to be an 
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even more serious matter in England 
thin in America. 

At the other publie library I found 
the same barricade in the circulating 
department. A large sign informed the 
public that no books would be given out 
during inventory. I went upstairs to 
the reference room where I found a 
very pleasant young man in charge. I 
asked him what public libraries in Eng- 
land were considered best but he seemed 
to know nothing of what was going on 
elsewhere. A young engraver happened 
to overhear my question and urged me 
to visit the library at Liverpool which 
had been most helpful to him. When I 
learned the hours of service expected 
from this assistant I did not wonder 
that he knew so little of other libraries. 
His regular hours were 9:15 a. mM. to 
9:30 p. M.; on Monday he worked from 
9:15 to 6 and on Thursday from 9:15 to 
1,.making a total of 614% hours per 
week. ' 

I realize that my impressions of for- 
eign libraries were very limited and un- 
satisfactory. But our library period- 
icals contain the following very interest- 
ing and informing articles which cover 
the subject of Engish libraries: English 
and American libraries, a comparison, 
by Mr. Andrew Keogh, Public Inbraries, 
v. 6, p. 388-95; Notes on English public 
libraries, by N. D. C. Hodges, Inbrary 
Journal, v. 28, p. 593-6, and Public In- 
braries for October, 1904, which is 
ehiefly devoted to a description of for- 
eign libraries. 





‘‘There is a small section of the pub- 
lic which prefers to read books after the 
first demand for them has ceased. Haz- 
litt, it may be remembered, mentions in 
one of his essays that he preferred his 
books when they had become, as it were, 
mellowed. There is something soothing 
and restful about reading a book which 
has been forgotten by the multitude. 
About the newly published novel, with 
its bright cover and crisp pages, there 
is an air of unreality. It is only when 
the cover begins to grow duller that the 
interior begins to grow more interest- 
ing.”’ 


American Library Association. 
REPORT OF 29TH ANNUAL MEETING, ASHE- 


VILLE N. C., MAY 23-29, 1907. 
(Reprinted from Library Journal, June, 1907.) 


Asheville will be remembered in A. L. 
A. annals as the second Southern meet- 
ing place of the American Library As- 
sociation—St. Louis can hardly be reck- 
oned as within that definition—and as 
the scene of one of the most pleasant and 
interesting conferences that the Associa- 
tion has yet held. In attendance, the 
Asheville Conference ranges with those 
of Montreal and Waukesha, having 
brought together about 450 delegates; 
but the attendance was more propor- 
tionately representative of the different 
sections of the country than has been 
the case in larger meetings. * * * 

The Battery Park Hotel, set on its 
hill overlooking the city and rimmed in 
by the mountains, made a most attrac- 
tive headquarters, but could accommo- 
date only about two-thirds of the dele- 
gates. The overflow was arranged for 
in various pleasant hotels and boarding 
houses, but these were all some distance 
from the Battery Park, and there was 
considerable dissatisfaction in conse- 
quence. The general sessions were held 
in the hotel ball room, which had ample 
space, good acoustics, and quiet sur- 
roundings. For the affiliated and sec- 
tion meetings arrangements were less 
satisfactory, the rooms available being 
often too small, too noisy, or too con- 
cealed, for comfort; and it was evident 
that in planning for future meetings 
special effort must be made to obtain 
a sufficient number of quiet and spacious 
meeting rooms. * * *® 

The actual business of the conference 


‘did not begin until Friday, May 24th. 


but the program specified various activi- 
ties for Thursday afternoon. These were 
disarranged by the late arrival of trains. 
so that the first general assembly was on 
Thursday evening, when the Library 
Association received its formal welcome | 
to Asheville. Addresses of greeting were 
delivered on behalf of the state, by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Francis D. Winston; 
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for the city by Judge J. C. Pritchard; 
and for the North Carolina Library As- 
‘sociation, by Louis R. Wilson. To these 
response was made by President An- 
drews, and the audience then passed into 
the reception parlors of the hotel, where 
an informal reception was held, under 
the auspices of the Asheville Library 
Association. 

On Friday morning the first general 
session was called to order at 9:45 by 
President Andrews, who then delivered 
his president’s address. His theme 
**The use of books,’’ had been made a 
special subject for the conference, and 
was treated in various aspects by later 
speakers, with the purpose of bringing 
out resources and methods of use in the 
various classes of literature. Reports 
followed from the Council and Execu- 
tive Board, and the chief officers. * * * 
Mr. Wyer, in his secretary’s report, 


gave an interesting review of the year’s 
activities, noting the membership of the 
Association as 2,019, the largest in its 
history, and outlining the work done in 
establishing executive offices in Boston 


last September. He touched also upon 
important events in the general library 
field, such as the creation of three new 
library commissions during the past 
year. In the absence of the treasurer, 
George F. Bowerman, owing to serious 
illness, his report was not presented; 
but Mr. Corey read the report for the 
trustees of the endowment fund, record- 
ing the various investments of A. L. A. 
funds (including the Carnegie endow- 
_ ment). 

Professor W. P. Trent, of Columbia 
University, then delivered a most inter- 
esting address outlining the literary and 
library development of the South. The 
culture of the old South, he said, was a 
distinct and important influence; there 
was lack of public libraries and public 
schools, but no lack of books and readers 
among the dominant classes. The tradi- 
tion of culture handed down from the 
old South to the new is one of the most 
important of the assets possessed by the 
southern libraries of today. This tradi- 
tion of culture may help to make possi- 
ble a great library movement in the 


South, just as it has helped to bring 
about an educational renaissance and 
revival of interest in historical studies, 

Turning from local to broader inter- 
ests, the speaker admitted that it is 
difficult for an outsider to say anything 
of value with regard to the problems 
with which a body of specialists is chiefly 
concerned. Speaking as a teacher and 
a writer, he thought that the advances 
madeby American libraries wereextraor- 
dinary, but that progress had not been 


uniform, and that to their selection of , 


books for scholarly purposes the larger 
libraries should devote a greater amount 
of attention. He gave illustration of 
classes of literature which he had found 
neglected, and of special subjects which 
did not receive prompt enough attention. 
He suggested a closer affiliation with 
various scholarly associations and em- 
phasized the bibliographical services the 
latter could render. He commended 
heartily the services to scholars rendered 
possible by the system of inter-library 
loans, and pointed out how through the 
improved facilities for photographing 
rare books and documents in foreign 
libraries it would soon be possible for 
the larger libraries in America, at a 
slight cost, to enable scholars to under- 
take at their homes almost any form of 
editorial labor. He suggested also that 
the libraries might make themselves 
very useful by securing full information 
with regard to the important treasures 
collected by bibliophiles throughout the 
country. He closed with a plea for thor- 
ough co-operation between scholars and 
librarians and for a concerted effort to 
secure from the public such support as 
would enable the cloistered professions 
to attract to their ranks the most highly 
endowed and equipped men and women. 
Detailed consideration of the ‘‘ Use of 
books’’ was introduced by Andrew 
Keogh, of Yale University Library, with 
a paper on “Bibliography.” * ® 
Reports of various committees fol 
lowed, some of them of unusual interest. 
which owing to the lateness of the hour 
did not receive as full attention as they 
deserved. These included the committee 
on library work for the blind, N. D. C. 
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, chairman, which reviewed at 

methods and practical opportuni- 
ties in this field; bookbuying, by A. E. 
Bostwick, and cataloging rules, by J. C. 
M. Hanson. ; 

In the afternoon there were meetings 
of the National-Association of State Li- 
praries, Catalog Section, American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries, New York 
State Library School Association, and 
North Carolina Library Association; 
the evening was devoted to the College 
and Reference Section, Trustees’ Sec- 
tion, League of Library Commissions, 
and further deliberation of the Law Li- 
brarians. 

“The Southern Library movement”’ 
was the theme of Saturday morning’s 
. session, fittingly opened by Miss Anne 
Wallace with a paper on ‘‘The history 
of the free public library movement in 
the South since 1899.’’ At the close of 


Miss Wallace’s address Mr. R. R. Bow- 
ker spoke in recognition of the work she 
has done for libraries in the Southern 
field, and announced that as a token of 


affectionate regard for her services a 
loving cup would be presented to her 
from her friends in the A.‘L. A. He 
asked that those present who believed in 
ae fairies’’ should prove their faith 
by a ‘‘Peter Pan’’ salute to Miss Wal- 
lacee—which was given with enthusiasm. 
- * * * * * 

The afternoon was devoted to a visit 
to the Biltmore estate of Mr. George 
Vanderbilt, or to other drives about the 
beautiful eountry, and in the evening 
the Bibliographical Society of America 
held~a session, and the Library Copy- 
right League had a short meeting. 

Sunday was a welcome day of rest and 
sunshine, broken by the usual afternoon 
shower. It was spent in various pleas- 
ant ways, many going to the churches in 
Asheville or to the beautiful little Bilt- 
more church, and nearly all enjoying 
drives, walks or climbs. A party was 
entertained by Rutherford B. Hayes, a 
member and one of the former officers 
of the Association, who was a welcome 
figure at the conference; and a large 
number joined in delightful trips to 
Mountain Meadows Inn and to Rattle- 
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snake Lodge, the summer home of Dr 
C. P. Ambler. ‘- 

Monday morning’s general session 
opened with an interesting innovation, 
in the presentation of addresses by rep- 
resentatives of the affiliated or kindred 
associations, outlining phases of their 
work. Miss M. E. Ahern presented the 
report of the Committee on co-operation 
with the National Educational Associa- 
tions, and this was followed by a re- 
sponse for the N. E. A., dealing with 
‘*Relations between libraries arid schools 
from the school side,’’ by R. J. Tighe, 
president of the Southern Educational 
Association. The other affiliated organi- 
zations represented in this way were the 
American Association of Law Libraries. 
by Frank B. Gilbert, with an admirable 
paper on ‘‘The administration and use 
of a law library’’; the League of Library 
Commissions, by Mr. Legler’s fine ad- 
dress, on ‘‘Certain phases of library ex- 
tension’’; and the National Association 
of State Libraries, which was repre- 
sented by both Dr. Thomas M.. Owen, 
who spoke most interestingly on ‘‘The 
work and aspirations of the Alabama 
State Department of Archives and His- 
tory,’’ and by Miss Miriam Carey, of 
Iowa, whose account of what can be 
done by libraries in state institutions 
for the defective, the insane, and the 
criminal—was full of suggestion and en- 
couragement. 

A most interesting paper on ‘‘The first 
public library in China’’ was read by 
Miss Mary E. Wood, of Boone: College, 
Wuchang; and there were various com- 
mittee reports, among them those on 
bookbinding, on library training, and on 
conduct of headquarters. * * * 

In the afternoon the Bibliographical 
Society and the Children’s Librarians’ 
Section engaged the attention of the . 
truly earnest, but the stress of business 
was alleviated by an afterrioon tea given . 
by Mrs. Annie Smith Ross at the Wo- . 
man’s Exchange, where the Northern 
visitors made their first acquaintance 
with ‘‘Lady Baltimore,’’ and. by a lawn . 
party on the charming grounds of the . 
Manor, where some seventy-five A. L. A. 
delegates were established. The evening 





was given to the League of Library Com- 
missions, the Law Librarians, and a pro- 
longed Council meeting. 

Tuesday morning’s session opened 
with a report from E. C. Hovey, execu- 
tive officer, which was in the nature of 
an informal address, urging the impor- 
tance of obtaining library memberships, 
as a regular source of A. L. A. income. 
. . . Charles R. Dudley then presented 
the report of the committee on library 
architecture, expressing appreciation of 
the excellent collection of library plans 
made at headquarters by the executive 
officer ; and this was followed by a paper 
by George T. Clark on ‘‘Lessons as to 
construction and equipment from the 
_ San Francisco fire,’’ which was read by 
Mr. Dudley for Mr. Clark, who arrived 
late. The report of the committee on 
library administration, 
various ‘‘economies in library work,’’ 
had been printed in advance, and was 
distributed at the session. The theme 
‘*the use of books’’ was then resumed. 


with a fine paper by Dr. Edward J. 


Nolan, on books in ‘‘ Natural history’’— 
at once a survey and an analysis, re- 
markable for its wide knowledge and 
thorough mastery of the subject, as for 
the literary power and play of keen hu- 
mor which marked its _ treatment. 
Charles J. Barr followed with a paper 
on ‘‘Some bibliographical aids to the use 
of the current literature of science.’’ 
* * + 

Miss Hasse’s report as chairman of 
the committee on public documents was 
the introduction to a most interesting 
and useful discussion, opened by Wil- 
liam L. Post, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, in an excellent statement of the 
work of his office, its limitations and con- 
ditions, and its relations to the libraries 
of the country. This was participated 
in by a number of speakers and roused 
much general interest. A special point 
brought out was the restrictions imposed 
upon the use of public documents in li- 
braries, resulting from the provision of 
the law forbidding their removal from 
the library. Objection was made to this 
by librarians, and Mr. Post stated that 
his interpretation of the law was that 


recommending | 


public documents must be treated 
reference books, and not circulated, 
that he would be unable to modify 
interpretation. At the close of the dis 
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cussion papers on the general sub 

were presented as follows: “‘The use of 
documents in a public library,’’ by W, 

Reinick, of the Free Library of Phil, 
delphia ; ‘Obstacles to a proper use of 
documents by depository libraries,’’ py 
Henry M. Gill, of New Orleans; ang 
‘*The distribution of bills and 
reports to libraries,’’ by Willard Auste, 
of Cornell. ‘ 

The polls were opened on 
from 10.30 to 2:30, in the room al 
for A. L. A. headquarters, and they wer 
a center for electioneering hitherto wm. 
precedented in the annals of the Aggy 
ciation. * * * 

In the afternoon there were sessions 
of the Stafe Libraries and the 
Reference Section, with later a garden 
party at Strawberry Hill, the beautify 
Bartlett estate, where Mrs. A. C. Bart 
let gave to the Library Association 
delightful and hospitable welcome; and 
the activities of the day were closed with 
an evening session of the Catalog See 
tion. 

On Wednesday morning the last gen 
eral session of the conference opened 
continuing the consideration of ‘The 
use of books.’’ ‘‘Applied sciences” 
were treated by Charles J. Brown, who 
reviewed the use of this literature by 
men in many fields of professional and 
technical work, and outlined the equip 
ment of a technical library ; ‘‘ Patents,” 
at home and abroad, were treated most 
informingly by Captain Howard bL 
Prince, of the U. S. Patent Office; 
George W. Lee spoke partly on “En 
gineering,’’ but more fully on the de 
mands made upon library resources by & 
large business house which wants varied 
information as fully and with as little 
delay as possible. ‘‘Medicine’’ wa 
treated by Samuel H. Ranck, whose pe 
per, in his absence, was read by the 
secretary; Miss Alice M. Jordan spoke 
with sympathy and common sense 0 
‘Children’s books’’; Mr. 
treated ‘‘Fiction’” with a delightfal 
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mingling of paradox, humor and in- 
sight; Miss Patten’s excellent survey on 
** Art books’’ was read by Miss Country- 
man; and the president gave extracts 
from Mr. Foster’s valuable paper on 
‘‘History.”’ 

The usual report from the Council 
was presented, announcing the selection 
of Lake Minnetonka, Minn., as next 
year’s meeting place, and noting the 


- more important business transacted. It 


included a letter proffering the resigna- 
tion of the Library Journal as official 
organ which was read to the Associa- 
ae, Sea 

The report of the committee on reso- 
lutions was read by Mr. Lane, chairman 
expressing the thanks of the Association 
for the hospitality and courtesies ex- 
tended by the local hosts and the various 
efforts made to ensure the comfort of the 
delegates. * * * 

Announcement of election of officers 
was then made, as follows: Total bal- 
lots cast 341, with the following results: 
President, Arthur E. Bostwick; first 
vice-president, C. H. Gould; second 
vice-president, Helen E. Haines; secre- 
tary, J. I. Wyer, Jr.; treasurer, Ander- 
son H. Hopkins; recorder, Lutie E. 
Stearns. Council: Mary E. Ahern, T. 
L. Montgomery, R. R. Bowker, Gardner 
M. Jones and W. F. Yust. 

President Andrewsethen introduced 
Mr. Bostwick, the president-elect, who in 
a few graceful words expressed his ree- 
ognition of the honor conferred upon 
him. A last and most pleasing incident 
of the session was the presentation to 
President Andrews, for the American 
Library Association, of a gavel given 
by the North Carolina Library Associa- 
tion. The presentation was made in a 
charming speech by Mrs. Annie Smith 
Ross, of Charlotte, president of the 
North Carolina associatiom. The gavel is, 
suitably, of rhododendron wood, having 
an appearance of twisted creamy ivory, 
adorned with a spiral band of silver in- 
tended to bear the names of those presi- 
“dents of the A. L. A. during whose ad- 
ministration it is used; it was especially 
welcome, as the gavel now in use, pre- 
sented at the Chautauqua Conference in 
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1898, was made for ten years and has 
just rounded out its term of service. 
The 29th conference was then adjourned 
without day. 

Most of the delegates departed on 
Wednesday afternoon, some to return 
direct, but a party of seventy to enjoy 
the post-conference trip; while a few 
remained in Asheville for a day or so. 
to rest and enjoy at leisure the beautiful 
mountain scenery. 





League of Library Commissions. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of this 
national organization of Library Com- 
mission workers was held in Asheville, 
N. C., May 24-27, at the time of the A. 
L. A. meeting, the League being affili- 
ated with the A. L. A. The sessions at- 
tracted a large attendance of many be- 
side members of the League, on account 
of the practical nature of the program, 
which included the discussion of many 
topics relating to the smaller libraries. 
Iowa was honored last year by the elec- 
tion of Miss Tyler, Secretary of the 
Iowa Library Commission, as President 
of the League, hence the sessions of the 
Asheville meeting were presided over by 
Miss Tyler. 

The addresses on the program were: 
‘*Some unsolved problems of the Library 
Commissions’’ by Mary Eihleen Ahern, 
Editor Public Libraries ; ‘‘ Where should 
state aid end and local responsibility 
begin in library extension work,’’ by 
Asa Wynkoop, Library Inspector of N. 
Y. state; ‘‘The librarian as a factor in 
securing library appropriations,’’ John 
P. Kennedy, State Librarian of Vir- 
ginia, and the ‘‘Library Budget’’ by 
Henry E. Legler, Wisconsin. The free 
and informal discussion of the papers 
added much to the value of the sessions. 

The report of the Committee on State 
Examinations and Certificates for libra- 
rians, afforded the opportunity for the 
presentations of reasons for and against 
such a departure. An entire session was 
given over to a Round Table on ““Sum- 
mer Library School Problems’’ in charge 
of Miss Hazeltine of Wisconsin and 
much regret was expressed at the want 





of time for further discussion of this 
important phase of Library Commission 
work. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
Mr. Chalmers Hadley, Secretary In- 
dianan Library Commission, President; 
Miss Caroline. M. Hewins, Connecticut, 
Vice-President ; Miss Clara F. Baldwin, 
Minnesota, Secretary, and Miss Sarah B. 
Askew, New Jersey, Treasurer. 

The League address on the General A. 
L. A. Program was given by Henry E. 
Legler, Secretary Wisconsin Fee Libra- 
ry Commission on ‘‘Certain phases of li- 
brary extension,’’ and was pronounced 
by many as among the strongest con- 
tributions to the A. L. A. program. 





Extracts from Mr. Legler’s Address. 


‘‘This great world movement which is 
gathering accelerated momentum with 
its own marvelous growth, we call libra- 
ry extension. That term is perhaps suf- 
ficiently descriptive, though it gives 
name rather to the means used than to 


the results sought to be achieved. For 
certainly its underlying principle is of 


the very essence of democracy. For de- 
mocracy in its highest manifestation is 
not that equality that puts mediocrity 
and idleness on the same level with tal- 
ent and genius and thrift, but that 
equality which gives all members of so- 
ciety an equal opportunity in life—that 
yields to no individual as a birthright 
chances denied to his fellow. And sure- 
‘ly if there is any institution that repre- 
sents this fundamental principle and 
carries out a policy in consonance, it is 
the public library. Neither condition 
nor place of birth, nor age, nor sex, nor 
social position, serves as bar of exclu- 
sion from this house of the open door, of 
the cordial welcome, of the sympathetic 
aid freely rendered. In myriad ways 
not dreamed of at its inception, library 
extension has sought channels of useful- 
ness to reach all the people. The travel- 
ing library in rural regions, the branch 
stations in congested centers of popula- 
tion, the children’s room, the depart- 
ment of technology are a few of these— 


{ 


to mention the ones which occur most: _ 
readily to mind. 


But these allied agencies do not touch ; 
the edge of opportunity. The immedi- — 


ate concern of those engaged in library 
extension must be with the forces reach- 


ing the adult population, and specially | : 
the young men and women engaged in 7 


industrial pursuits. For the mission of 


the public library is two-fold—an aid ~ 
to material progress of the individual: ~ 


and a cultural influence in the com- 
munity through the individual. 
haps it may be said more accurately 
that ‘the one mission is essential to give 
scope for the second. For, first of all, 


man must needs minister to his phys- ~ 
ical wants. Before there can be intel- — ; 


lectual expansion and cultural develop- 
ment, there must be leisure, or at least 
conditions that free the mind from anx- 
ious care for the morrow. So the social 
structure after all must rest upon a 
bread-and-butter foundation. It follows 
as a logical conclusion that society as a 


‘whole cannot reach a high stage of de-. 


velopment until all its individual mem- 
bers are surrounded with conditions that 
permit the highest self-development. 
Until a better agency shall be found, it 
is the public library which must serve 
this need. And therein lies the most po- 
tent reason for the extension of its work 
into every field, whether intimately or 
remotely affiliated, which can bring 
about these purposes. Its work with 
children is largely important to the ex- 
tent that habits are formed and facility 
acquired in methods that shall be util- 
ized in years succeeding school life. But 
its great problem is that of adult edu- 
cation. What an enormous field still 
lies untilled we learn with starting em- 
phasis from figures compiled by the gov- 
ernment. Despite the fact that provision 
is made by state and municipality to 
give to every individual absolutely with- 
out cost, an education embracing six- 
teen years of life, there are retarding 
circumstances that prevent all but 4 
mere fraction of the population from en- 
joying these advantages in full meas- 


ure.’’ 
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| Lubrary News of the State. 





dar Rapids.—‘‘Library Day’’ has 
e an established feature of the 
Rapids Publie Library each year 

and the Fifth Library Day was cele- 
on Tuesday, April 30th. The 
meetings were held in the Library Audi- 
torium. At 2 P. M. a question box for 
jans was conducted by Miss Tyler, 
Secretary of the Iowa Library Commis- 
son. At 4 P. m. the following program 


was given : 
Violin solo—Miss Caroline O’Hara. 
Work of the Reference Department— 
Miss Jessie Averill. 
Picture collections—-Miss Fanny Wolfe. 
Children’s Department of the Library— 
Miss Ethel Robbins. 
Minuet by children of the Van Buren 
1 













In the evening a large audience as- 
sembled to hear an address by Miss Mary 
ileen Ahern, Editor of Public Libra- 
ries, Chicago, and one by Mr. J. W. 
Barry, a trustee of the Cedar Rapids 
Library, on ‘‘The Work of the Library 
Trustee.’’ A patriotic drill by the pu- 
pils of the Polk School concluded the 
exercises after which an informal recep- 
tion gave opportunity for greetings and 
for inspection of the library. The large 
attendance and the interest thus mani- 
fested by Cedar Rapids citizens was but 
another indication of the important 
place which this library has come to fill 
in the life of the community. Such con- 
ditions do not ‘‘happen’’ but are 
brought about by the enthusiastic and 
united labor of trustees and librarian. 

The new building of the Cedar Rapids 
Library includes an art gallery and it is 
expected that a good permanent collec- 
tion of pictures may gradually be se- 
cured for free exhibition there. An Art 
Association has been in existence forsome 
time of which Mrs. Kate Terry Loomis, 
oe of the Library Trustees, is Secre- 
tary, and F. F. Dawley, President of the 
Board, is a Director. The following is 
7 oy Cedar Rapids Gazette of June 
. : 

“What it is hoped will become the nu- 


¢leus of the finest collection of paintings 
f Iowa was presented last evening to the 
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public library, through the Library Art 
Association, in annual session, by the Ce- 
dar Rapids Art Association, which organ- 
ization is composed entirely of ladies. 

It has been the purpose of this latter or- 
ganization to present one picture a year, if 
possible; if not a picture, some other work 
of art. To the end that they might have 
the benefit of popular opinion, the ladies 
some days ago arranged for an exhibit of 
paintings in the library art gallery, invit- 
ing several well known painters to send 
such of their works as might be for sale. 

“Yesterday the ladies decided upon a 
painting by Charles Francis Brown, en- 
titled ‘“‘The Shadowy Bank,’’ a most de- 
lightful landscape, which they last evening 
presented to the Library Art Association.” 


Charles City.—The Board of Library 
Trustees secured the services of Miss 
Ada Patton, a graduate of the Illinois 
Library School, to assist the librarian, 
Miss Carr, in preparing a card catalog 
during April and May. The printed L. 
C. cards were used as far as possible. 

Des Moines-Drake University.—After 
a ‘vigorous campaign, the required 
amount was raised by President Bell to 
secure the gift of the $50,000.00 from 
Mr. Carnegie for the new library build- 
ing and work on the building is pro- 
gressing rapidly. Plans were prepared 
by Proudfoct & Bird of Des Moines. The 
completion of the securing of the neces- 
sary funds was accomplished in just two 
years to a day following the receipt of 
Mr. Carnegie’s offer. 

De Witt.—An offer Was made by Mr. 
Carnegie in April to provide $5,600.00 
for a library building and the Board of 
Library Trustees promptly accepted the 
offer on the usual conditions. A well 
located lot has been provided. and plans 
for the building are under way. 

Eagle Grove.—The library at Eagle 
Grove was cataloged in May by Miss 
Elizabeth Forrest, whois associated with 
the Library Commission during the sum- 
mer as organizer. 

Fairfield-Parsons College. — The li- 
brary building given to Parsons College 
by Mr. Carnegie was dedicated June 5th, 
the chief speakers being Mr. T. D. Fos- 
ter of Ottumwa and Dr. Hill of Chicago. 
The building cost $10,000.00. Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Whitney, the librarian, is 
spending the summer in Europe. 

Grinnell.—Miss Amy Noll, class of 














705, Iowa Summer Library School, has 
resigned her position in the Grinnell Li- 
brary and expects to teach next year. 
Miss Alma Penrose has recently been ap- 
pointed to a position in the Grinnell 
Library. 

Indianola.—An Art exhibit was held 
in the Public Library the first week in 
May which was largely attended. The 
school children were admitted free and 
were given an opportunity to vote upon 
the pictures which they preferred. The 
profits of the exhibit are to be used for 
the purchase of pictures for the school 
building and the public library. 

Indianola—Simpson College. — The 
dedication of the library building erect- 
ed by Mr. Carnegie at a cost of $10,000 
occurred June 8th. Mr. Harvey Ing- 
ham, editor of the Register and Leader, 
gave an inspiring dedicatory address. 
The building was planned by Proudfoot 
& Bird. 

Miss Hamilton, the librarian attended 
the Library School of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, the past year, and 
returns to her work with every prospect 
for the library becoming of greater 
service than ever before. 

Iowa City.—The Public Library at 
Iowa City is the first library in the state 
to take advantage of the provisions of 
the law permitting the free use of libra- 
ries to residents ‘of adjacent townships. 
One of the library trustees, Mr. S. K. 
Stevenson, was active in interesting the 
township trustees in the matter to the 
extent of levying a tax at the April meet- 
ing. It is hoped other libraries may 
follow the example of Iowa City in this 
matter next spring, as action can only 
be taken by the township authorities at 
their April meeting. 

Iowa Falls.—The City Federation of 
Clubs decided several months ago to con- 
tribute a book fund to the Publie Li- 
brary and in March $75.00 was raised 
by assessment. In April an entertain- 
ment was given which netted about 
$200.00. A careful selection of stand- 
ard books and of the best of the current 
fiction has been made and the Library 

greatly appreciates the welcome addition 
of the books to the Library. 


of any other has the success of ¢ 


Nashua.—The Nashua Public 
suffered a severe loss this spri 
thedeath of William B. Perrin—+t} 
ior member of the library board, 
his individual efforts more than to 
















brary been due. From its begi 
when his influence secured the nee 
signatures to first bring the |} 
question before the public, to hig 
meeting with the board in the new 
negie’ building, his interest has beg 
unfailing inspiration. His love 9 
best books, his understanding of 
value to the community, and hig 
standard of literature have, in aj; 
ure, been reflected in the work 
library. 

Mr. Perrin was a man of strong{ 
acter and wide influence having ge 
his district four terms in the state} 
islature. 

Newton.—On account of the ill 
of a member of her family, Mrs. ] 
rietta E. Groesbeck, the librarian of 
Newton Public Library, has fow 
necessary to resign her position to 
effect July Ist. During her 
months’ work in Newton the libra 
been accessioned, classified and 
listed and a beginning had been m 
the ecard catalog. Mrs. Groesbeck is gm 
eeeded by Mrs. Charlotte V. B 
well known to many Iowa library wo 
ers as the successful and enthusiast 
brarian of the Corning Library, 
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she was formerly a trustee. a onc: 
Oskaloosa—Miss Grace Hill, of the and to 
Iowa College Library, has been elected§ ™47 > 
librarian of the Public Library in Oske es 
loosa, and assumed her duties in Jamil town | 
Miss Hill was a student of Iowa S§ additic 
Library School in ’06 and has had (5), © 
eral years’ experience in the College it 
brary at Grinnell. Prese 
The 
Township Extension of Library se autho 
leges. publi 
Inasmuch as many inquiries count 
been made regarding the provisions ¢ . 


the Iowa law relating to rural extension 
of library privileges, the text of the la 
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‘x # now stands, after the amendment 
iw the 32d G. A., is given below: 

om of library trustees. The law as 
s in Seetion 729 of the Supple- 
sent to the Code is amended by adding 
5 an additidnal paragraph as sub- 

n 729-d, as follows: 
“Said board of library trustees shall 
weve power to contract with the trustees 
township in which the library is 
ated, or of adjacent townships, or with 
s trustees or governing bodies of any 
ng towns or. cities not having 
‘facilities for the public, to loan the 
of said library, either singly or in 
upon such terms as may be agreed 

such contract.” 

trustees—power to contract 
gse of public libraries. The township 
shall have power to contract with 
trustees of any free public library for 
» use of said library by the people re- 
siding outside the corporate limits of the 
town or city in which such free public 
is located, upon the same terms 
nditions as those granted to resi- 
fin said town or city, and to pay 
brary such an amount as may be 
upon therefor; and may, at the 
meeting, levy a tax not exceeding 
gne mill on each dollar of taxable prop- 
a@ty of the township outside the city or 
in which such library is located, the 
fund derived therefrom constituting a spe- 
dal fund to be known as a library fund, 
which shall be used for no purpose other 
than is contemplated in this section, this 
being additional to chapter ten (10) of 

title four (4) of the code. 
or town councils—power to con- 
for use of public libraries. They 
have the power to contract with the 
of any free public library for the 
said library by the people of the 
‘town not having the use of a free 
upon the same terms and condi- 
as those granted to residents in the 
town where the library is located, 
pay such library such an amount as 
be agreed upon therefor, and to levy 
not exceeding one mill on each dol- 
of taxable valuation of the city or 
This shall be 
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(5), of the code. 





Preservation of Articles of a Histor- 
ical or Educational Nature. 


The following act of the 32d G. A., 
authorizing the boards of trustees of free 
public libraries to unite with any local 
county historical association for the 
preservation and protection of articles 
of a historical or educational nature 


gathered by such association and to ex- 
pend money for the proper care of such 
collection, should be of interest to all 
librarians and trustees. It is additional 
to the law as it appears in section seven 
hundred and twenty-nine (729) of the 


supplement to the code: 

WERS OF LiBRARY TRUSTEES.—Whenever 
a local county historical association shall 
be formed in any county having a free pub- 
lic library, the trustees of such library are 
hereby authorized to unite with such his- 
torical association and to set.apart the nec- 
essary room and to caré for such articles 
as may come into the possession of said as- 
sociation; said trustees are also authorized 
to purchase necessary receptacles and mate- 
rials for the preservation and protection of 
such articles as are @& their judgment of 
a historical and educational nature and pay 
for the same out of the library fund. 


‘*Biblioklepts and Book-markers are 
a public nuisance; at least, the public- 
library patron must so regard them. 
Word comes from the Somerville Public 
Library, admirably and liberally con- 
ducted by Mr. Sam Walter Foss, of re- 
eent serious losses through abuse of 
open-shelf privileges. A citizen has 
been arrested, tried, and imprisoned, for 
systematic biblioklepsis ; but still the pil- 
fering continues. And not only lighter 
literature but serious works also are 
thus misappropriated. Even  theo- 
logical treatises are walked off 
with under the clerical vestments, 
we may surmise. By none is the 
irritating practice of marking, under- 
scoring, commenting and interlining 
more persistently and outrageously in- 
dulged in than by the readers of theol- 
ogical and philosophical works. We 
chanced some time ago to borrow from 
a public library Martineau’s ‘‘Study of 
Religion,’’ and found that some heavy 
fist, armed with a very black lead pen- 
cil, had been through the two volumes, 
from beginning to end, putting almost 
every page into deep mourning. The 
wonder is that the miscreant had not 
been caught, blackhanded, when he re- 
turned the book. In every library there 
should be stationed one or more lynx- 
eyed agents of the (desiderated) Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Books.’’ 
(The Dial, Sept..1, ’07.) 
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Iowa Library Associat‘on. 
OFFICERS. 


Miss Ella M. McLoney, Des Moines, 
President. 

Mr. J. T. Hackworth, Ottumwa, Vice- 
President. 

Mrs. A. J. Barkley, Boone, Secretary. 

Miss Kate E. Thompson, Nevada, T'reas- 
urer. 





The coming meeting of the I. L. A. at 
Council Bluffs, Oct. 8-11, promises to 
be one of the best ever held by the Asso- 
ciation. While the place of meeting is 
at the extreme western border of the 
state and will thus®cause a considerable 
journey for those living in the eastern 
part, it must be remembered that rail- 
road fare is one-third less now than 
formerly and the two-cent fare should 
make it possible for many to attend who 
have not heretofore done so. Every li- 
brary board should see that their libra- 
rian attends, with her expenses paid, 
and should send at least one.trustee to 
represent the library at the meeting. It 
pays in renewed enthusiasm and in def- 
inite suggestion and information. 

There will also be the added interest 
of being associated with the library 
workers of our sister state of Nebraska 
in this meeting, as their State Associa- 
tion meets at the same time in Omaha, 
and several joint sessions will be held; 
this will make it possible to secure 
strong speakers for the program. 

The new experiment of District Libra- 
ry Meetings which has been successfully 
tried in the Northeast District at Mason 
City, as will be seen by the report which 
follows, will be discussed at Council 
Bluffs; the report of the Southeast Dis- 
trict Meeting at Iowa City will be given 
in the next issue of the Quarterly. 





NORTH-EAST DISTRICT MEETING. 


The first of the District Library Meet- 
ings of the I. L. A. to be held was that 
of the North-East District at Mason City, 
in the Public Library, June 4-5. 

The district comprising the territory 
west from Clinton to Ames and north 
















































from Cedar Rapids to the Minna © 
line includes thirty Public and ten ge * 
sociation and Subscription libraries, | S i 
tices and programs were sent to As - b 
president of the board of trustees gy a ve 
to the librarian of each library ing’ 
district, also to college and institutiog§ © 
libraries, to the members of the Iga 
Library Commission and to offices gf fy 
the Iowa Library Association. oa Ls 
were in attendance the following trogte,§ — by 
and librarians: Trustees—Mrs. A gg ® 
Rustie, Charles City; Mrs. E. W. Fling ah 
Nashua; Mr. W.. P. Payne, ’ 7 
Mrs. J. B. Charlton, Clear Lake; Mag 7. 
Kate Terry Loomis, Cedar Rapids; My q - ¥ 
R. S. Osgood, Belle Plaine; Dr. Mg  *) 
garet E. Colby, Clear Lake; Mrs. 6. : 
MeNider, Miss Addie Barton, Mr, J, § ‘ 
E. Markley, Dr. Blaise, Dr. P t 
Mrs. Cora Kotchell, Mrs. Eleanor Sto. 
man, Mason City. Librarians—Florg? 4 
Carr, Charles City; Fannie V. Eastman ve 
Nashua; Kate E. Thompson, Nevagg. f 
Eunice H. Overman, Cedar Falls; My 4 
Anna H. Chapin, Miss Hayward anj th 
Miss Broderick, Mason City; Geneviey M. 
H. Murphy, Clinton; Fanny Dung : 
Waterloo; Hannah Bowers, Clear Lake; ME 
Mrs. Grace King Haviland, Marshall 
town; Harriet A. Wood, Cedar Rapids} jp 
Alma Nichols, Belle Plaine; Mary Park. 
hurst, Marion Carolyn Barker, Hamp. 3 
ton. Mrs. W. K. Ferguson, trustee, and : 
Mrs. L. M. Horton, librarian, from kg 
gona, were visitors from thc Northwest ib 
district. Ms 
The meeting opened at 3 p. m @ 3 
Tuesday, June 4th, with a general state uy 
ment from the chairman of the steps | 
leading up to this first district meeting os 
of the Iowa Library Association, fol 7 
lowed by a round table discussion,—The “¢ 
Librarian’s Problems. The subjects dis * 
cussed were: Do we know our reference ib 
books? Miss Carr; Monthly reports, Mis lee! 
Thompson; Classification of myths, tu 
gends, fairy tales, Miss Parkhurst; Book fee 
buying: the trade; the agent; the bar 
gain list, Miss Eastman; Problems in ‘tr 
cataloging, Miss Barker. ~— 
The board of trustees of the Maso wit 
City Library royally entertained ther Sto 





library guests at a 6 o’clock dinner # 
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' ‘the Hotel Kirk. The evening session 
” was a pleasing digression from technical 
- library subjects in the form of a lecture 

> by Mrs. H. J. Howe, of Marshalltown, 

{8 ~~ on the subject ‘‘Rambles in Florence.’’ 
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The subject was peculiarly fitting as one 
of the Mason City study clubs had de- 
~ yoted their past year’s work to the study. 
- of George Eliot’s Romola and the city 
’ of Florence. The lecture was illustrated 
by a large number of beautiful photo- 
~ graphs which Mrs. Howe collected while 
- traveling abroad. The members of the 

Association were especially grateful to 

Mrs. Howe, the one member of the Iowa 
' Library Commission who found it pos- 
sible to be present, for this delightful 
glimpse of the old world and for the 
help and inspiration of her presence at 
this, the first district meeting. 

The session of Wednesday morning 
was devoted to a round table discussion 
of Trustees’ Problems, conducted by 
Mrs. MeNider of the board of trustees 
of the Mason City Library. The topics 
discussed were as follows: My visits to 
the library other than to board meetings, 
Mrs. Rustie; Use of assembly and club 
rooms, Miss Barton; Expense budget. 
Mr. Payne; Library lectures, Miss Du- 
ren; Organization of the library board, 
Mrs. Ferguson. The session became a 
general experience meeting and many 
helpful suggestions were made, the top- 
jes proving of most interest being the 
use of club and assembly rooms and 
library lectures. Mr. Markley, of the 
' Mason City library board, raised the 
question of the right of library trustees 
to use regular library funds for the pur- 
pose of providing lectures. The oppor- 
tunity for such use of funds has come 
with the provision of lecture rooms in 
the modern library building; it is pos- 
sible that this may call for enlarged 
library legislation to provide for free 
lectures in public libraries, as such lec- 
tures will inevitably become most ef- 
fective means toward more and better 
reading in a library community. Great 
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interest was aroused by reports from li- 
braries which Miss Lyman had visited 
with her Story Hours and lectures on 
Story telling. Mrs. Howe was appointed 
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a committee to confer with Miss Lyman 
in regard to the possibility of her mak- 
ing a tour of the libraries of the district 
some time in the near future. 

The following recommendations were 
presented : 

That the members of the library con- 
vention of the Northeast District of Iowa 
extend hearty thanks to the members of 
the library staff and the board of 
trustees for the gracious courtesies 
shown them during their meeting at 
Mason City. 

That thanks are also due to Mrs. Howe 
for her assistance in making this, our 
first district meeting, a success. 

That the chairman of the district pre- 
pare and present to the president of the 
Iowa Library Association a report of 
this first meeting of the Northeast Dis- 
trict, recommending a continuation of 
the plan of holding district meetings. 
That in the future provision be made for 
smaller districts. That the meetings will 
be of most help to those in attendance if 
continued as round table sessions rather 
than as institutes providing library in- 
struction, as our Summer Library School 
already meets that demand. That an 
effort be made to encourage more library 
trustees to attend the state and district 
meetings. Fanny DvuREN, 

Chairman Northeast District 





*Books of 1906 Voted on by Libra- 
rians. 

A tentative list of the best books of 
1906, numbering 1,038 titles, selected 
from 7,139 books published in America, 
was lately prepared by the New York 
State Library. This list, roughly clas- 
sified, was submitted to the librarians of 
the state and to other persons for a vote 
as to which 50 should be first chosen 
for a village library. The following 
table of results includes 84 titles em- 
bracing books which received the high- 
est vote in each class, arranged in each 
group in the order of votes. This is 
simply a composite vote on new books, 
and must not be mistaken for the delib- 
erate and balanced recommendation of 


'* Reprinted from Library Journal. 











the librarians of the state. The N. Y. 


State Library will issue later its anno- . 


tated list of 250 books of 1906 recom- 
mended to small libraries. 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


A. L. A. portrait index. 
Dana. Notes on bookbinding for librari- 


ans. 
Hitchler. Cataloguing for small libraries. 
PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS 
Alger. Moral overstrain. 
Jastrow. The subconscious. 


Fowler. Starting in life. 
RELIGION 
Gardiner. The Bible as English literature. 


Gordon, Through man to God. 

Montgomery. Christus redemptor. 

Sutherland. Famous hymns of the world. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Anderson. The country town. 

Laughlin. Industrial America. 

Steiner. On the trail of the immigrant. 

Hall. Immigration and its effects upon 
U. 8S. 

Spargo. The bitter cry of the children. 

Hyde. The college man and the college 
woman. 

Haynes. The election of U. S. senators. 

Foster. The practice of diplomacy illus- 
trated in the foreign relations of the U. S. 

Taft. Four aspects of civic duty. 

NATURAL SCIENCE 

Iles. Inventors at work. 

Ingersoll. The life of animals. 

Newcomb. Sidelights on astronomy. 

Morse. Mars and its mystery. 

Ingersoll. The wit of the wild. 

Proctor. Giant sun and his family. 

Saleeby. Evolution the master-key. 

Velvin. Behind the scenes with wild ani- 
mals. 

USEFUL ARTS 
Harwood. The new earth. 


Johnson. Four centuries of the Panama 
canal. 
Huber. Consumption. 


FINE ARTS 
Bacon, ed. Songs every child should know. 
Kobbe. How to appreciate music. 
Shelton. Seasons in a flower garden. 


Hooper. The country house. 

Sturgis. History of architecture. v. 1. 
AMUSEMENTS 

Kephart. Book of camping and woodcraft. 
LITERATURE 

Benson. From a college window. 

Dunne. Dissertations by Mr. Dooley. 


Stevenson, comp. Days and deeds. 
Sill. In sun and shade. 


Hay. Addresses. 
Burroughs. 
Clemens. 
Clemens. 
Hillis. 


Bird and bough. 
Men and things. 
Women and things. 
The fortune of the republic. 
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Larned. Books, culture and character. 
Wells, comp. A whimsey anthology. 
DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 


Howells. Certain delightful English towns, 
Hale. Tarry at home travels. 


Hornaday. Campfires in the Canadian 
Rockies. ; 
Talbot. My people of the plains. 


White. The pass. 

Guerber. How to prepare for Europe. 

Bacon. The Connecticut river and t 
valley of the Connecticut. 

Freer. Philippine experiences of an Amer. 
ican teacher. 
Singleton, ed. Historic buildings of Amer — 
os 

Lucas. A wanderer in London. 

HISTORY 


Rs aes Twenty years of the republic, is 
1905 













Hart, ed. The American nation. v. 149 


Alexander. Political history of the state 
of New York. 
Williams. Stories of early New York his ~ 


tory. 
Seaman. The real triumph of Japan. ~ 
Hulbert. The Ohio river. 
Reid. Story of old Fort Johnson. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Hill. Lincoln the lawyer. 
Chesterton. Charles Dickens. 

Davis. Real soldiers of fortune. 
Wilson. Joseph Jefferson. 
Rothschild. Lincoln, master of men. 


Perry. Walt Whitman 
FICTION 
Churchill. Coniston. 


Deland. The awakening of Helena Richie. — 


Wister. Lady Baltimore. 
Ward. Fenwick’s career. 
Gordon. The doctor. 

Smith. Tides of Barnegat. 
London. White Fang. 
Spearman. Whispering Smith. 
Bacheller. Silas Strong. 
Glasgow. The wheel of life. 
Burnett. The dawn of a to-morrow. 
Grenfell. Off the rocks. 

Lee. Uncle William. 


JUVENILE 


Barbour. The crimson sweater. 
Kipling. Puck of Pook’s Hill. 
Beard. The field and forest handy book. 
Mabie, ed. 
know. 
Mabie, ed. 
know. 
Nicolay. Boy’s life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Grinnell. Jack the young canoeman. 
Beard. Things worth doing, how to do 
them. 
Wiggin and Smith, eds. The fairy ring. 
Pier. Harding of St. Timothy’s. 
Duncan. Adventures of Billy Topsail. 





Heroes every child should 
Legends every child should — 
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